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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


EXPOSITION OF THE NINTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS, 


ORIGINAL HEBREW, AND TRANSLATIONS. 
wale 0 <8 e Reeec a | Appealing from the English Bible, three sour- 

CHARLES SPEAR, ; Editors and | ces where to seek authentic justice, as far as in 

JOHN M. SPEAR, Proprietors, | this time it can be had, are the original Hebrew, 
aa vec Re the Samaritan, and the Greek. 


CONTRIBUTORS, 
Pror. T. C. UPHAM, D. D. 1. There stands the revelation, whatever it is, 


WALTER CHANNING, M. D. embalmed in the original Hebrew. 
Hon. ROBERT RANTOUL, Jun. Fide inceinns sense tn ta ciiente the Sow 
J. A. ANDREW, Ese. s language ceased to be spoken by the Jews, 
——_—__—__—____ | after their captivity at Babylon, about six hunilred 
years before Christ. When they returned to Je- 
rusalem, they spoke a new language, called the 
PRISONER’S HARP. | Aramean, or Chaldaic, which they had learned in 
== the foreign land of their captivity. The Hebrew | 
of their scriptures then became a dead language to 


JAS. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 








For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
MY SISTER’S LAST DOWER. 
[BY A CONVICT.] 


them as to us: and we have the same record which 
they had then, a dead language even to them: and 
which needed interpretation even to them. Such 
translations and paraphrases they had, in their 
spoken language, and these were read in their 


Afar from the banks where the Eden is sweeping, 
And the vale where the years of niy childhood were 


spent, 


From the spot where my friendships are tranquilly | SY"@80sues- 











2. The Samaritans had a translation of the 


sleeping, 
Pentateuch, as the five books of Moses are called, | 


A poor hapless outcast in prison I’m pent: 
Sad, hopeless and trembling | mourn my condition, in their language, and this exists to-day, the sec- 
ond authentic source of the original revelation. 
| At what time it was made is uncertain, but it is 
known to be the earliest version, 
| $. ‘There is a translation of the Pentateuch in- 
to the Greek language called the Septuagint, made | 


‘ ‘e 
| about three hundred years before Christ. 


My heart with its own desolation o’erborne,. 





Refusing to pour out its griefs in contrition, 


Is nursing the anguish with which it is torn. 





No sympathy reaches these walls of seclusion, 
My friends, if 1 have them, in dreams only live, 
And painfully mock’d by each midnight illusion, 
I wake with the pangs disappointment can gave. | Both these relate back to the original Hebrew | 
| text, as their source. It only is final and decisive. | 
| If they should be found to differ from it, they can- | 
| not stand; they are only translations of it, and | 
should they be wrong translations, the meaning of | 
| the original, once ascertained, ends all dispute. | 
| The Samaritan, the Septuagint, every version will | 
| be nothing, if it does not truly render the meaning 
Of gospel salvation my solitude cheer; | of the original. 
O no, it’s the faithful, the oft utter’d chidings | ‘Phe meaning of the original Hebrew will be 
Of her my fond sister I’m destined to hear. | given, as it is found in one of the most remarkable, | 
The prayer she put up us preparing to leave her, | one of the deepest books, upon the subject of lan- 
The blessing she wreathed with her final farewell, 
And the hope that in heaven I'd meet her, have ever 


Been death-notes to me since I enter’d this cell. 


The ties which once link’d me to them have been 
broken, 
The clouds of regret darken each passing hour, 
Nor a balm can I find in the dear hallow’d token, 
My long-forgot Bible, my sister’s last dower. 


1 pore o’er the volume, but no welcome tidings 





| guage, that was ever published, entitled ‘ Hebrew 


| titulee,’ by Fabre D’Olivet. | 


Before proceeding to this, however, it is needfal | 


How happy we were when accustom’d to gather 


Each morning and evening the fireside around, 
And Ilsten with awe, while our much-beloved father 
Unfolded the beauties in scripture-truth found. 


| of language which God has fixed in the organs of 


specimens, dried, and faded, and mutilated through 
copies, and copies from one another. 


| Language Restored.’ ‘ La Langue Hebraique Res- | desire to render faithfully. 


} . » . . 

| that something should first be said of the transla- | the Hebrew tree grew. 
| . . . . . . . . e . e e > ree . . . - - . = 
| tion of the Septuagint, and its influence in hip- | he analyzes soil, air, all ministering elements ; ex- soul. ‘To-night he lives and breathes,—anothe: 


our Bible becomes selfish concupiscence, winding body, which is the outward image and likeness of 
serpent-like in the heart ; the nakedness, and the the soul itself, man, the image of God. 
apron of fig leaves, becomes ‘and they knew that, Dr. Kraitsir, formerly Professor in the Univer- 
void of light they were, and they yielded forth a sity of Virginia, with « genius kindred to D’Oli- 
dark covering with sadness and mourning formed.’ | vet’s, whose lectures and teachings on the science 
And thus in D?’Olivet’s rendering the deepest spir- | of language, as we have known them here in Bos- 
itual experience of every child of Adam and Eve ‘ton, within the last year, are not to be matched in 
is matched by that of their first parents. This is the country, if even in the world, and which will 
a single instance. ‘The rest of the ten chapters mark an era with us in true knowledge of lav- 
are similar. guage, gives this verse thus: 

And this Greek translation of the Hebrew books ‘ But the body’s blood with a soul like yours, 
of scripture has been the key to the knowledge of eat not.’ 
Hebrew of Christian scholars, from the begin-| That is, ye shall not eat your brother man—ye 
ning, who have studied Hebrew by this Septuagint, | shall not be cannibals. 
asadictionary. But the Septuagint may be a’ And this verse our Bible renders, ‘ But fiesh 
dictionary not that explains, but that covers up with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 


Hebrew—a translation that hides, not reveals—a | ¥¢ shall not eat.” Thus a palpable mistranslation 


key that locks, and not unlocks, instead of a door breaks the unity of the subject matter of the chap- 


shut, through which you may vever enter into the ter, and brings into it, by the application of the 


mystic inner meaning of the Hebrew, and nota 


door opened that admits you into it—a second veil e 
drawn over the holy of holies, in which Moses en- | spoken of ; which led the writer of this, before he 


shrined his spiritual thought to the Jew. his is ages Dr. Kraitsir’s translation, and before 
e . » » I otansg ’ ; , 
the main source of the Hebrew scholarship that he aeard of the = -eatal of D’Olivet’s work, 
has since interpreted the Bible to us. be! oe ares e inistranslation. He was already 
A ; satisfied, in his own mind, from the general train 
But D’Olivet, a wide, deep, wonderful scholar, Mindgloce : OE edie 
; Mi ; : of reasoning in the earlier part of this article, that 
studies Hebrew originally, in the universal kaws , . ; i ; 
. _ the shedding of the blood of man, referred to in 
_the chapter, must be for cannibalism ; and that 


two subsequent verses to mur ‘er, all that confu- 
sion, and incongruous mixture of subjects, already 


human utterance, with as inevitable a necessity as , . rd . 
. recesst'Y 8S led him to s:ek after the original authority. 
the laws of matter and mathematics ; in its roots; 


in the analogies of its cognate Eastern dialects ; GAMABSTAN VERSIOS. 
maf , nay : | We next take the Samaritan version. D’Olivet 
in its seminal Egyptian ideas ; in the sanctuary of _ ‘ ° ' 


the sect of the Essenes, the depositaries of the gives the 4th vurns found in that version, thus : 
Jewish spiritual philosophy. He enters into the * But the bodily form by its own soul assimila- 
very life of the language, by standing at the sour- ted to universal man, you shall not eat.’ 

ces from which it flowed ; at the root of the tree, Which seems to stand freely thus: But the bod- 
ily form, which by the power of the soul within 


in the soil from which it grew. 
itself, has the image of universal man, you shail 


The tree bore its flower and fruit in the age of 
Moses. Inthe Herbarium of the Pentateuch, its 
‘The translators of the 


not eat. 
Here, again, in the Samaritan version, the verse 


speciments are deposited. : : ae vag . 
I 4 I is plain prohibition of eating the flesh of man for 


Septuagint,evenif they knew all of Hebrew which 
FR oye ae food. 


‘could be known in their time, and intended to re- 


veal all, could only give us a copy of these dried : ’ _ 
+ v8 PS For the Prisoner’s Friend. 


=a ‘ ‘ . The st Night of the Con » 
ages. ‘The modern translations are copies of these La ‘sg demned 


All life 


must have departed, even supposing the utmost 


‘Oh what a long—a gloomy night! 
When will the morning wake 2” 
In yonder prison there sits one, on whom the 
With all the dead means the rest possessed to sun has set for the last thne. To-morrow—O 


start with, D’Olivet goes back to the soil in which God! the life blood curdles abouty his heart, as 


With his mystic botany thoughts of the dread morrow ereep through his 





O’er that little circle my memories still hover 
With mingled sensations of pleasure and pain, 
And through the dim shades of the past I discover 
The beacon whose guidance I’ve chose to disdain. 


Sweet sister, I see thee with eyes overflowing, 
Like June’s lovely blossoms just washed with a 
shower, 
I feel thy fond kiss and behold thee bestowing, 
With god-like affection, this last and best dower. 
Thy tear-suffused eye as distinctly reflected 
Thy inward emotions and depths of thy love, 
As a pool does the objects by which intersected, 
When night’s countless lamps are all blazing above. 


Thou woke in my bosom the sad recollection 
I'd treated its traths with an infidel gibe, 
And ardently prest me with fondest affection 

Its jaws to obey and its spirit imbibe. 
© Thou, who alone the dark mind can enlighten, 
In mercy give ear to my sister's last prayer, 


| dering the scholars of the Christian Church from 
| a true knowledge of Hebrew. 

| According to the doctrine of the Essenes, the 
sect of spiritualists among the Jews, the Penta- 
teuch was composed of body and spirit. By the 
| body, they understood the material sense of the 
| Hebrew language ; by the spirit the spiritual sense, 
| lost to material mind. D’Olivet’s view is that the 
| Septuagint is a mere literal rendering of the out- 
| ward, material sense of the Hebrew, of its body, 
And his own. translation of the 


without its soul, 
| first ten chapters of Genesis, which he gives in 
his work, manifests the reality of his view at ev- 
ery step. 
| mystic style of the great primitive eastern scrip- 

ture. Who, in reading the account of the fall of 
the first parents of the race, iu the 3d chapter of 
Genesis, in our Bible, ever found it true to his ex- 
perience ?—ever found it other than a poor fable, 
if his reason sat down to judge it; or an un- 
intelligible puzzle, if he would look at it reverent- 





The gloom of my cell with thy presence-smile brighten, 
And save, ere I sink in the depths of despair. 


ly? But in D’Olivet’s translation; the serpent of 


He elevates the whole subject into the | 





plores localities, and finds cognate products ; un- day’s close will find him a stiffened corpse. 
derstands at least the principle of life of the tree; The mornmg that usherd in the first of May 
and then gives us the resulting foliage, and flower, 1846. 
and fruit, in ‘ La Langue Hebraique Restitutee,’ streams, and azure skies. Nature put ou her galu 
Another robes as if to moek the misery of the dying. 

The morning brought to the prison-door the 
sheriff with his ropes for strangulation,—the knot 
will now be securely tied,—the 
cased in his shroud and seated upon his coffin to 
ride to the place of execution. What asad array 
for death is here! Does justice call for such a 
bloody sacrifice? What will be the effect pro- 
duced upon the minds of the spectators who will 
gather about the engine of death? 


It came with birds and flowers,—with clear 


‘The Hebrew Language Restored.’ 
Cuvier, in the philosophy of language. Let us’ 


hear him. 
victim was 


MEANING OF THE ORIGINALS. HEBREW. 

His translation of the first three verses of the 
9th chapter of Genesis, though differing from our 
| Bible, has no particular bearing upon our present 
|inquiry. ‘The 4th verse he renders thus, literally, 
(‘versions litterales’ ) : 

‘ But the bodily shape having by the soul itself, 
| the likeness its own not shall you feed upon.’ 





| said that the vietim would be seated upon his 


; . . (coffin. Perhaps lam mistaken. Joseph Boggs. 
Ant thie he renders more freely, -(* tradisetion executed a few weeks since im La Fayette Alabama, 

| Correcte”) thus: for the murder of his daughter, was dragged from 
‘ But as to the bodily substance. which possesse? tho prison to the scaffold, tied to his death-cart ; 
in the soul itself the principle which makes tls was there not unnecessary cruelty practised here ? 
body like itself, of it you shall not make food.’ Must a poor erring mortal, about to be choked out 


That is to say—thou shalt not eat the human ‘of existence, be led like a beast to the slaughter? 





—_— 
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Would it have been too lenient ina Christian peo- 
ple to have permitted a repentant wretch to ride 
upon his coffin? Did the blood of his murdered 
victim eall thus loudly for revenge—cruelty for 
cruelty—bleod for blood—drop for drop? On 
another morning, many who composed that crowd 
went to witness another lawful murder with the 
same eagerness with which they gazed upon the 
first. Perhaps a few more glasses of whiskey will 
be drank, fearful oaths and betting will sound a 
little louder, for at each fresh scene the heart ap- 
parently. grows harder and more deeply de- 
praved. 

Amid the jeers and jests of the populace, the 
weak victim will totter upon.the stairs which he 
is never to deseend, and at last the top will be 
gained. A prayer may be said—not ‘heard, how- 
ever, by the multitude—for the soul of the one, 
about to be legally murdered, and when it is fin- 
ished the sheriff will coolly draw his watch from 
his pocket, and tell the condemned how many min- 
utes will elapse before that cord will be tightened 
to suffucation about his neck, All eyes are fix- 
ed upon the victim to see how he bears the news. 
His eye-balls, they seem bursting from their sock- 
ets—he assays to speak, but his pale quivering lips 
refuse to utter sound—he starts as if trying to 
rouse himself from some fearful dream—his foot- 
ing fails, and he is suspended in the air. He 
shruggs his shoulders as if trying to shake off 
some dreadful weight, and thrice draws his body 
almost into a knot in spasmodic agony. After 
awhile the struggles grow feebler, and the crowd, 
below, speculate upon how long he may live. 
Once more, there he will not struggle longer—the 
hody becomes straightened and still, and hangs 
just half an hour by the ticking of the numerous 
watches brought into requisition. ‘The body is 
cut down and given into the hands of the friends 
or the doctors, and the crowd disperse now that 
the show is over. ‘They scatter where? Some 
to celebrate the day by getting dead-drunk before 
sunset—others, to pick a few pockets, for amuse- 
ment—all will feel more of evil reigning in their 
souls. Show me the much-lauded moral benefit 
to be derived from such a scene of human butch- 
ery! Show me one feature of Christianity in this 
bloody tragedy, and [ will seal my lips. 

Had Christ only have prayed, while hanging 
on the cross, for his murderers, ‘ Father crucify 
them! crucify them and revenge my blood!’ then 
an argument might be framed in favor of hanging; 
but he did not. Forgive, exalted Redeemer, the 
derogatory supposition! ‘The language breathed 
trom thy pale lips in that dread hour of agony 
sweetly rose above the scoffs of those around thy 
cross, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’ 

Again,—It has been affirmed, that repentance is 
the prospect of a speedy death. ‘I'he condemned 
sees the end of life and prepares to meet his God. 
in some instances this may have been true, but 
might not the same object be accomplished by 
mild means? Solitude and reflection, advice and 
admonition kindly administered, the Bible and reli- 
gious books would, with the blessing of God, effect 
repentance, where all this horrid array of death 
excites only the worst of human passions. In 
1836, six Indians were found guilty of participa- 
ting in the murder of a stage-driver, and were 
subsequently executed in Girade, Alabama. Five 
of them were led to the gallows in sullen silence, 
and were swung off with the war-hoop on their 
lips. ‘he Sheriff took from one of their necks a 
black stock previous to their execution. ‘The 
owner snatched it from his hand, remarking that 
he should t that stock in Arkansas before 
night. Poor wretches ! they saw nothing butrevenge 
in this mode of punishment, and the antagonist 
spirit grew strong within them. I have been as- 
sured by eye-witnesses, that they were glad when 
the rope stopped their noise, for their whooping 
was dreadful to hear. 

When will the age of human slaughter be over? 
When will the reign of Charty and Love begin: 
is there truth in the cheering prophecy of the 
poet? 

‘There is a good time coming, boys! 
A good time coming! 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming ; 
‘The pen shall supercede the sword, 
And right not might shall be the iord 
In the good time coming— 
Nations shall not quarre! then 
To prove which is the stronger— 
The proper impulse has been given, 
Wait a little longer?’ 


C. W. BaRBerR. 
Columbus, Ga., April 30, 1346. 
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Epistle Editorial. 
To the Sheriff of the County of New-Haven, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 
| You will soon be called on by the stern decision 
lof the law to put a fellow-being to death. He may 
|be guilty. ‘That is not for you at this late hour te 
| decide. I pray you suffer me to say a word, I 
‘feel that I ought, at least, to relieve my own mind 
of its heavy burden. 

The die is cast! The fatal hour is fixed! The 
criminal awaits the fearful moment! I see him 
in his lonely cell. I hear the clanking of his 
chains. I see his connexions entering that cell. 
I see the clergyman preparing his soul for a 














the day. At last the hour arrives. The gallows 
is ready for the victim. I see you entering that 
cell. The halter is in your hand. The military 
are ready to aid: you in your murderous work. 

Now I beg you to pause. ‘Think what you are 
doing. Do not be hasty. I now ask you, in the 
‘name of God, how can you put this fellow-being 
to death? You say the law requires it, 
law? Is it the law of God? You may refer me to 
the Old ‘Testament. 
covenant with Noah; neither will 1 wade through 
the thirty-four capital offences of Moses. If you 
will be governed by the Bible, then I pray you 
read the New Testament. We come nearer. Do 
you think Jesus could have been a hangman? Do 
not be shocked at the suggestion. Can you do 
what he could not have done? 

But you ask, why appeal to younow? You say 
the Legislature have adjourned. ‘True. And 
now the fearful work is left in your hands. The 
‘There is a remedy. You ean 





victim is ready. 

resign your office. 
sponsibility. You need not cut that rope. 
can you do that bloody work? How can you drag 
out your brother? then coolly put him to death? 


| 
| How can you ever erect the gallows? 





'*Overcome evil with good.’ ‘If thine enemy 
‘hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’ 


| * Be ye kind, tender-hearted, forgiving one anoth- 


you.’ * Resist not evil, but if they smite thee on 
‘the one cheek, turn the other also.’ 
ter you might put a portion of the Lord’s prayer: 
‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
/who trespass against us.’ And as you swing off 


‘your victim, you might use that portion of the 


earth as it is in heaven. * * * Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is 
Amen.’ Then you might sing, 

‘Show mercy, Lord: O Lord forgive, 
Let a repentant sinner live: 

Are not thy mercies large and free? 
May not the contrite trust in thee ?’ 


If the awful deed must be committed, then I 
pray you make it public. I know your law. That 
law requires you to take your brother into a cor- 
ner, and coolly put him to death. 
riffs have disregarded such a regulation. The She- 
riff of Baltimore put up the gallows thirty feet 
‘high, though he built it in the jail yard! When 
| your gallows is erected, and your victim is pre- 

pared, then bring out all your Sunday School 
It would be well to have the execution 





| children. 
on Sunday, but that you cannot do. 
the bidding of your rulers; the day nor the hour 
Let there be a sermon preach- 


‘cannot be altered. 


‘ed. ‘The text might be taken from I. 'Thes. v. 
14,15: * * * ‘comfort the feeble-minded, sup- 


none render evil for evil unto any man.’ 
sacrament be administered. 
the day; for remember, that hanging criminals 
will soon be as rare as hanging witches! The day 





lis not distant when men will be as much ashamed 


|of hanging the one as the other. And when in- 
| deed it will be about as diffieult to find even a 
hangman as to find a witch! 

| I beseech you, Sir, to think of this matter seri- 
‘ously. Remember you are soon to become the 
| common hangman; to assume that hated, that 
despised, that damnable office ; that office which 
| will disgrace you throughout the civilized world, 


yea, even among the heathen, for who ever heard 
} 


‘Ss SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
@NTIL | HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 


change of worlds, to use the popular language of | 


What | 


I will not stop to discuss the | 


I would not assume your re- | 


How | 


But if you must do the deed, then I pray you | 
write out these sayings upon your gullows:— | 


er, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven | 


On the hal-| 


prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in | 


the kingdom, the power and the glory for ever. | 


But some She- | 


You must do | 


| port the weak, be patient toward all men, see that | 
Let the 
Make the most of 


of a gallows among them? An office, too, which 
will disgrace your family to the latest gen- 
eration, 

But you say that you must do this work. But 
why? At whose bidding? Does Christ require 
it? Does the Almighty command you? But the 
law says so. What law? The law of Connecti- 
cut! Indeed! And which is the highest law, the 
law of Connecticut, or the law of Christ? Suppose 
Connecticut were to make a law that stealing 
should be punished with death, would that be 
right? You know it would not. Now, Sir, I 
would trample a law under my feet that would 
require me to hang a fellow-being. 

Finally, remember that your victim may be in- 
nocent! If you will read my ‘ Essays on the Pun- 
ishmeat of Death,’ you will find many such cases. 
I beseech you ponder these things. Answer them 
to your own conscience. May God grant that 
| your eyes may be opened even at the eleventh hour ! 
I beseech you, for the sake of humanity, for the 
| sake of your family, for the sake of nim ‘ who 





| came not to destroy men’s lives,’ to think seriously 
_ of the horrid deed you are about to perpetrate. I 
am told the Sheriff of Worcester, Mass., did not 
sleep for two nights after the execution of Bar- 
| rett! 
| Perhaps you will hire some one. Do not, I beg 
of you. The guilt will be the same. Do not tempt 
another with gold to do what you would not do 
_ yourself! 

I have more to say. 
The columns of this paper are open even to the 
conumon hangman. 

Yours, 


Let me hear from you. 


CHARLES SPEAR. 





TILE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PRISON, 

Kindness of the Warden—Liberality of the Chap- 
lain—Causes of Crime—None recommitted in 
two years, 


We have received the annual Reports of the 
' Warden, Chaplain and Physician of the State 
Prison of New Hampshire. They are published 
by the Legislature of that State. 
quainted with the Warden and the Chaplain of 


We are ac- 


that institution, and are persuaded that the mild 


course of the former and the liberal spirit of the 
| 
latter, must greatly tend to promote the comfort 


and the moral and religious improvement of our 
misguided brothers, who are placed under their 
care. The Chaplain does not stop to inquire 


what a clergyman’s religious opinions are before 
| he invites him to address the prisoners. Know- 


ing that persons of all sects and of no sect are 
there confined, he liberally and wisely invites per- 


sons of all theological views to address them. It 
The 
Chaplain chooses to exclude some denominations 
It will not always 


is not so in the Massachusetts State Prison. 


entirely from this privilege. 
be so. A more liberal spirit will yet prevail. 
But, to return to the Reports before us. ‘The War- 
den, a plain common sense man, says, ‘ ‘I'he order, 
industry and good feeling existing among the con- 
victs has been, to me, highly gratifying, and I am 
_more than ever convinced that they can appreci- 
| ate kindness, and of its happy influence upon their 
minds and conduct. There doubtless are cases 
“that require decision and severity ; but these, I. 
| think, will be less frequent under a mild than a 
rigid discipline. ‘The golden rule, ‘ Whatsoever 
| ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 

so unto them,’ is as valuable in, as out of the pris- 


‘to this rule, the more successful have I been in 
' the government of the prison. All requirements 
of the officer should be reasonable and proper to 
secure a ready and willing obedience. 
| My endeavors have been, that the government 
of the convicts should be free from insolent domi- 
neering and overbearing harshness ; that the de- 
portment of all the officers should be gentle and 
kind, and that all proper and prompt obedience 
should be yielded by the convicts ; and happy am 
[to find the concurrence of all the officers with 


me in the opinion, that this is not only proper, but 
| practicable ; not only for the good of the convicts, 
but for the best interests of the institution ; and 
their ready co-operation has been to me a source 
of much gratification.’ 

Speaking of the causes of the crimes commit- 
| ted by the prisoners confined iu that Penitentiary, 


_the Chaplain says, «It may not be possible to as- 


on. ‘The nearer I have kept myself and others 





titute of early moral and religious instruction. 
Some few were the offspring of parents, one or 
both of which were professedly religious ; but in 
mostof these instances there is evidence of a gross 
neglect of parental instruction and discipline. 
Where a scrupulous regard of right and wrong 
is early inculeated, the principle beeomes a fixed 
one, and operates as a powerful protection to the 
Very few of our convicts were 


Many 


mind in after life. 
the subjects of such early moral culture. 
are exceedingly deficient in a knowledge of Bible 
instruction. ‘Several, when committed, could not 
read ; a still greater number could net write ; and 
but few are found who possess an enlightened ed- 
ucation. Many also have been permitted to grow 
up without.restraints, and have thereby contracted 
habits of idleness and dissipation, the natural re- 
sult of which has been to lead them to the com- 
mission of crime, to satisfy the wants produced 
by these vices. 

But one of the most fruitful sources from which 
the prison receives its constant recruits, is, that of 
A large proportion of those sent 
Many were the ehil- 


intemperance. 
here were intemperate men. 
dren of intemperate parents, and have had the very 
worst example before them from their earliest 
childhood, Others, by frequenting places of in- 
temperance, have been drawn into the company 
of the vicious, and gradually prepared for the 
commission of crimes of which they would once 
have thought themselves incapable. 

It will readily be admitted that the propensity in 
some men to a particular course of crime is much 
stronger than in others ; that there are cases of 
uncommon natural perverseness and recklessness 


of mind, cannot be doubted ; but in most cases of 


this kind, much might have been effected by early 
culture and proper restraints. Many a young 
man who now shares the fate of a fellon’s cell, 
had he been trained up under other circumstances, 
might have occupied « respectable standing in so- 
ciety. 

Some few cases exist, where crime seems to be 
the defect of the 
mind, approximating so far towards idiocy as to 
render it difficult to determine whether the person 


But 


even in these cases, something more might have 


rosult of some natural 


is morally accountable for his conduct or not. 


been done to restrain the passions and give the 
mind a correct bias, by proper parental influence. 

The truth then is irresistible, that the convict is 
an unfortunate fellow being, needing our pity and 
our comnnisseration. ‘Though guilty and fallen, 
he has yet a heart to feel ; and the effect of human 


| sympathy and Christian kindness may be, te touch 


| 





f " - 
certaip all the causes which lead to the commis- 
_ be a good work for them to inquire into the causes 


sion of crime; but some considerations are so 
| prominent in the history of those committed to 
| our penitentiary, that they cannot be mistaken. 
Some of these causes may be remedied, others 


' 
can never be. 


} . 
Many of these men were almost or entirely des- 


' 


Ee 


some chord of the soul which has refused to vi- 
brate to harsher sounds, or to call into exercise 
some remaining portion of humanity which has 
hitherto laid dormant under the withering influ- 
ence of neglected childhood, followed by a course 
of crime and the rough adininistration of retribu- 
tive justice,’ 

A word more in relation to the discipline of the 
Prison fromthe Chaplain. He says, ‘While mild- 
ness aud humanity have been mingled with decis- 
ion and firmness in the discipline maintained, pa- 
ternal counsel and admonition have exerted a sal- 
utary influence on the minds and morals of the 
convicts. Iam happy to state my belief that the 
humane course of treatment, together with the 
moral iufluence exerted, and the moral and reli- 
gious instruction imparted, have been attended 
with great good in relation to many. One fact is 
here worthy of notice. Of forty-eight, the whole 
number who have been liberated within two years 
past, not one has been recommitted to this or any 
other prison, and a large proportion of this num- 
ber are known to be steadily engaged, either as 
farmers or mechanics, in obtaining an honest live- 


lihood.’ 


Price of Provisions. 

It is said that provisions are higher in Boston 
than in any other city in the Union. Is this true? 
If so, what is the reason? We certainly have a 
fertile country around us; in every direction there 
are rich farms. We feel that this is a very im- 
portant matter, for it is one of the causes of crime 
and poverty. Persons are sometimes induced to 
steal because they have not the means of obtain- 
ing the necessaries of life. We have many be- 


nevolent societies; but some individuals are 


shy > fr , . pe * 7 
ashamed to beg. We would suggest to some of 


these charitable associations whether it would not 


of the high price of provisions,—c, s. 


Conviction or Wart. Wyatt has been con- 
victed of murder at Auburn, N. Y. To be ex- 
ecuted on the 17th of August. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND 























Terms of our Paper. 

Many of our subscribers forget our terms,which 
are $1 25 if not paid within three months after 
subscribing. We now make them an offer. If 
those who have not paid for the past year will 
send us $2 00, we will give them credit for two 
years. If we trust a subscriber one year, he 
should not be unwilling to trust us the next. 

We are unable even to pay the paper-maker’s 
bill. We must ask our friends to think of us. 
The paper does not afford one cent for our sup- 








The Lame, Poor and Aged Prisoner. 


Messrs. Eptrors: 

The following I consider worthy of notice. 

A few days since, an aged man was brought in- 
to the Police Court for being found in a state of 
intoxication the day previous. But one witness 
appeared against him, and he was the complain- 
ant. The complaint was simply for being intox- 
icated, As the poor, unfortunate came into court, 
[beheld him as an object of extreme poverty, and 
my heart pitied him. He was about 60 years of 





port. Were it not that some friends have sent us 
donations, we must have given up in despair. 


Let our subscribers remember that we have no ad- 


vertising patronage, that the paper is only one dol- 
lar a year, (two cents each,) and who could not 
afford to pay this for the great cause of humanity? 





ONLY FIFTY CENTS! 

We can now send the Prisoner’s Friend to sub- 
scribers for the small sum of fifty cents to the end 
of the present volume—the first of January, 1847, 
Reader, cannot you spare one half of a dollar 
to aid the poor prisoner? He cannot help him- 
self. Will you aid him by circulating this paper? 
if you already take it, please ask your neighbors 
to do the same. 








Messrs. J. M. 


Prisoner’s 


A New Moyruty Proposep. 
and C, Spear, publishers of the 
Friend, propose to publish a monthly periodical 
of 32 pages, for embodying important facts and 
arguments, collected from publications and cor- 
respondencies, from different parts of the world, 
in behalf of the different reforms of ihe day. 
Such a work will be calculated to do good 
—Chrislian Freeman. 





Tue New-York 'T'risune. ‘This is one of 
the best papers which we have upon our list of 


exchanges. ‘The editor, Horace GRexvy, is de- 


voted heart and soul to the abolition of Capital | 


Punishment, and other great moral movements. 


A late number names the following as among | 
| 


the objects which its publishers have in view. We 


wish them abundant success. Of course, we say 


nothing in relation to their peculiar political opine | 


ions. Ve are not politicians :-— 


‘This paper aspires to be in all things a journal of | 


Progress and Reformi—not merely a dial on which Hu- | 


iuanity may iwark its struggling, arduo: s, fitful advances, 
but- an effective though humble instrament and impulse 
of the Movement. Profoundly convinced that all War, 


whether between Nations, Classes or Persons, is fatally 


hostile to true Progress and human well-being, it opposes | 


all attewpts to array the Poor against the Rich in fruit- 
less contests and baleful hatreds; all incitements to So- 
cial Anarchy, all clamor for the destruction of Banks and | 
other institutes of the existing order of things in Com- | 
In its view, the work of the true 


merce and Industry. 
Reformer is one of Creation, not Destruction; for when 


the good or even the better is made manifest, the bad 
and the really defective will surely pass away. ‘The open 
and uncompromising foe of Intemperace, of Licentious- 
ness, of Slavery and every other form of Oppression, 
it proffers welcome and hospitality to every geneious and 
hopeful idea looking to the Emancipation of Industry 
from Social depression, tyranny or caprice, and the 'Toil- 
ing Millions from Ignorance, Degradation and Suffering. | 
The great problem of the age, that of the true Organiza- 
tion and consequent Elevation of Labor, will receive | 
from it all the attention and sympathy which can be 


shown in the columns of a journal crowded with the ex- 


citing incidents and discussions of the day. In short, 
whatever seems calculated to promote the true interests 
of mankind, will find in this paper an ardent champion.’ 


—E | 


A Little Child to be Hung! 
The Boston Post says that a little child, aged 
about ten years, at Columbia, 5. C., has been 


convicted of setting fire to a room in the house of | 
| 

Mr. F. Ogier, of that place, and has been sen- | 

tenced to be hanged on the first Friday in August. 





Isaac I’. Hopper. We are very happy to in- 
form our readers that our venerable friend Hop- | 
per is gradually recovering from his late illness, 
7 os tee 
We earnestly pray that his life may be long pre- 
served, that he may continue to do good, 





Aw Accipent.—On Friday last, just as my sec- | 
ond daughter was about leaving for her home in 
Randulph, the horse became suddenly frightened 
and dashed through Pleasant to Tremont-st., with 
no one in the buggy but herself. It was over- 
turned, and she was dragged a considerable dis- 
tance. Fora few moments all hope of her life 
was given up, but the’ horse was stopped, and 
she was taken up and conveyed to a neighboring 
house, where she soon recovered from her fright. | 


She was considerably bruised, but she is now do-! 


ing well. I take this opportunity of thanking | 
- > es i 
those friends who so kindly ministered to FI 


wants.—C, Spear. : 


/ment is unnecessary. 


| J. 8. Sargeant, Portland, 


age, as I judged, poorly and meanly clad, bowed 
down by the infirmities of age, and exposed to the 
weather. He seemed to be exercised with pain, 
his arms were extended, and his hands were firm- 
ly clenched in each other, and he was restless, 
continually changing his position, and finding no 
ease. The witness testified to his being intoxi- 
cated at the time of his arrest. The Judge (Cush- 
ing) asked him if he wished to ask witness any 
questions. No, he replied. 
cessor, none appeared to aid him in this trying 


No friend, no inter- 
hour. He appeared alone, disconsolate, and un- 
befriended. ‘The Judge was about to fix his 
state, but before proceeding to this, humanely 
asked if he could pay a small fine, if he had any 
friends to help him, &c. He promptly answered, 
No! Atthis crisis a Man, a friend who knew hii, 
who had employed him, having heard of his ar- 
| rest, came forward in his behalf, and stated that 
he was a poor man, but very clever and very 
honest, and that he was respected by his employ- 





ers, and always shared their sympathy, and their 


charities—would occasionally drink a little liquor, 


_but ever at those times was peaceable and inof- 
fensive—that he had no earthly connexions what- 
/ever; they had all gone to the dead, and he was 
left alone, and his life fast ebbing out. 
not pay the smallest fine, and to send him to the 
_ House of Correction would be a great misfortune 


indeed. ‘The Judge thought as the witness was 


| not contradicted, he must be governed by law, and 
fined him mere nominally—25 cents and costs— 
amount in all, $3 51, which this generous Sama- 
ritan friend kindly, and of his own free will, vol- 
untarily paid out of his own pocket, and the pris- 
oper was discharged. 

It appeared that the distress of this poor man 
arose from the dislocation of his shoulder. How 
ittook place, or when, no one knew, and no one 


seemed to care. It was probably done by some 


management or mismanagement of his complain- 


ant, who seemed to have no sympathy whatever 
for the poor old man. 
was a young man! ‘The name of this generous 
benefactor | believe was Cheney, of the firm of 
Cheney & Perkins, wood dealers, Sea-st. Com- 
Truly, human kindness is 
a germ rarely found, and seldom understood. * 


Boston, June 20, 1846. 


Governor or Virginia IN Court. Govern- 
or Smith, of Virginia, appeared week before 
in a murder case in Fauquier Co., and defended 
the prisoner. 


“G- The Annual Meeting of the Plymouth Co. 
A. S. Society will be holden at the Town Hall in 


Hanover, on the 8th and 9th of July. 








DONATIONS. 
Hiram Withington, Leominster, $0 25 
James W! Kendall, 0 25 
F. H. Drake, ‘6 0 25 
Edward Wilder, " 1 00 
Elizabeth Wilder, sp 0 2 
Ephraim Johnson, $6 0 25 
John Snow, e¢ 0 25 
O. Morse, "7 0 %, 
FE. Lord, - 0 25 
J.C. Allen, i 1 00 
M. Buflum, ra 0 25 
H. W. Tarbell, si 0 25 
M. B. Smith, . 0 25 
H. 8. Colburn, “ 0 25 
C. O. Nichols, ee 0 25 
Oracy C. Hills, 7 0 25 
Friends, PA 0 50 
A. C. Chase, as 0 25 
Jonas Colburn, = 0 25 
Solomon Strong, ue 0 50 
Luke Lincoln, ‘s 0 25 
| M. C. Marsh, : 0 20 
Elizabeth Blodget, 0 50 
E. Balch, % 0 25 
S. B. Balch, « 0 25 
Isaac Cowdry, se 0 25 
J. Haskell, “ © 25 
Levi Johnson, he 0 12 
G. A. Johnsen, “6 0 12 
W. Durant, “6 0 25 
Leander Woods, “6 0 25 
Lydia L. Walker, “6 0 50 
James Burditt, “6 25 
A. Gates, “6 25 
' B. 8. Nichols, “< 25 
: James H. Carter, “ 50 


Somerville Union Benevolent Society, 
Friend, Boston, 

Mr. Sparrell, ‘* 

Sidney Homer, *‘ 

Friend, ay 


~_ 
Narococscoce ss 


By the way, the plaintiff 





He could ° 
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| Fowler on the Church and Religion, 





| 
| 





Receipts per Mail for the Prisoner’s Friend, | 





W. Bowen, $100 A. J. Bisbee, 1 00 
Lee Mixer, * 0 25 C.M. Morgan, 0 25 
E. R, Greenwood, 025 W.A Baldwin, 0 25 

PLACE WANTED, 

For a man who is willing to labor in a store. He has | 


a large family. He has been unfortunate, and has been 
confined in the house of correction. He would be willing 
to do almost any business that would give him an honest 
living. His health-being quite poor, he would not be 
able to do the hardest kind of work. 





A STONE CUTTER. 


A young man wishes to find a situation where he can 
work at stone cutting. He has worked some at the busi- 
ness. Who will employ him? He is quite poor, and de- 
sires to commence labor immediately. 





BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, &c. 

Haviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 

now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 

We have a few pamph- 





| 





on Capital Punishment. 
lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from | 
England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford to | 


print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- | 


amine for themselves. The following is a list : | 


Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. | 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- | 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the. Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- | 
islature of the State of New-York. By John L. 
O’Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 
Chapin. 1848. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- | 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. | 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. Jumes’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punish- | 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 cts. | 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common. | 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq. | 
1835. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- | 
cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts | 
Legislature. Price 6 cents. 


By FE. H. | 


Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon. 


| 

In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
ment, &c., the follewing miscellaneous collection is on | 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 


The postage on books has been so much reduced, as | 





to make it an object with parchasers to have them sent by | 


mail. Booksellers do a large business in this way. | 


We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends | 5 


in the same manner. 


Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 
Do. do. for Young Women. 

Acts of the Elders. 

Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 

Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 

Consumption Prevented, 

Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 


|A Condensed and Popular View of the Evidences 
Christianity, 
| Foster’s Book-Keeping, 
A New System ot Penmanship, 
Beauties of Penmanship, 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 
House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 
Young Husband, or 
Young Wife, - 
Young Mother, a 
Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 
Interior Life, by do. | 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Phonographic Class Book, | 
Reading Lessons in do. | 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 
Combe’s Physiology, 
Do. Phrenology, 
Do. on the Constitution cf Man, 
Do. on Diet, 
Do. on the Management of Children, 
| Memoir of Howard, 
Do. of Wilberforce, 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
| Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. 'T’. Sar- 


geant, 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Character of 
the Disciples, 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 
Channing on Slavery, 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 
Law of Kindness, 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 
Facts in Hydropathy, 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 


| 
| 


} 


{ 


} 
] 


Do. on Temperance, 

Do. on Matrimony, | 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 


Synopsis of Phrenology, 
Phrenologieal Guide, 

Do. Almanack, 
Advice to the Married and Single, 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8. Arthur; 
Lovers and Husband, s 


'The Wife, a 
‘The Mother, we 
| The Maiden, “ 


| 
| 
\ 


Pictorial Alphabet—Anna’s Trials—John’s Adven- 
tnres, and other Works for children. 
Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O’Connell, Fa- 


ther Mathew, &c. &c. 


| for a most delightful fete. 


| murder of Simon Davis. 
i fixed. 





FOURTH OF JULY. 


Great Anti-Slavery Celebration and Rural Fair 
in the Temperance Grove, Dedham. 


The trains leave Boston at 8, half past 10 and half 
past 12 o’clock, A. M., and return at half past 3 and 
half past 5, P.M. and in a few minutes stopping at 
the grove, where visiters will find every arrangement 
A fine band of music;—a 
most elegant arrangement for the sale of rare and choice 
articles, and refreshments, beneath beautiful tents ;— 
speeches from W. L. Garrison, W. A. White, James 
Freeman Clarke, Wm. H. Channing, and others;—a 
floral band of children 3—songs and recitations;—a new 
book of stories for children, prepared for the occasion by 
Mrs. Follen, called ‘The Liberty Cap.’ All these com- 
bined attractions will make this occasion one of the most 
delightful imaginable, as well as a most oppropriate re- 
membrance of those in bonds. The funds to be raised 
= appropriated to the promotion of the cause of Free- 

om. 

In addition to the speakers mentioned above, we 
would mention the names of Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker and Edmund Quincy as among those to be pres- 
ent on the occasion. 

3 Contributions of money, provisions and refresh- 
ments of every description are solicited. The time and 
»lace of deposite in town are ‘25 Cornhill—July 3d.’ 
Address M. W. CHAPMAN, E. L. FOLLEN, cure of 
R. F. Walleut. 


FOURTH OF JULY! 
A Grand Norfolk County Washingtonian Celebration 


| of our National Independence will be held at MED- 


FIELD, agreeably to previous notice. The exercises 
will commence at 9 o’clock, A. M., in the Unitarian 
Church. An Oration will be delivered by EDGAR K. 
WHITAKER, Esq., of Needham. The music and 
singing will be performed by the choir under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Allen. At the close of the Oration 
and exercises in the Charch, the audience will adjourn 
to partake of a bountiful Dinner provided by Mr. J ohn- 
son of the Temperance House. Appropriate music and 
songs will enliven the festivities of the table. Immedi- 
ately after dinner the company will re-unite at the 
church, or in a beautiful grove in the vicinity, where the 
following gentlemen will be expected to address the 
multitude, viz: Hou. 8. G,. Goodrich, Edwin Thompson, 


| James Dorr, John F. Coles, R. K. Potter, Daniel Allen, 


Jr., Samuel A. Walker, and Col. Perry. 
' By Order of the County Committee. 
Medfield, June 15, 1846, 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 





‘POR HE HATH LOOKED poww FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
FUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.---Dible. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


NEW-YORK! Joun Burnett, forthe mur- 
der of George Sornberger, in March last Exe- 
cution to take place at Schenectady, on the*14th 
of July next. 

Asram Witcox, for the murder of Samuel 
M’Kinster of Saratoga. ‘Time of execution, July 
28, 1846. 

—— Wyart, to be executed at Auburn, on 
the 17th of August. 

Vi RGINIA! Hunver Hix, for the murder ot 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847, 

ARKANSAS! Marruiy, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

Titvet, for the murder of John Covert at 
Whitehall. ‘Time of execution nog known. 

KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parker, of Scrub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. Time of ex- 
ecution not known, 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarn, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 
‘Time of execution, July 8, 1846, 

CONNECTICUT! Awnnrew P. Porrer, for 
the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February, 
lo be hung July 20, 1846. 

MARYLAND! Ww». Wueecer, a slave, for 


engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 


| unknown. 


VERMONT! Eecene Currrorn, for the 


| murder of his wife and child; time of execution 


not fixed, 

SOUTH CAROLINA! Necro Girt, aged 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to take place 
in Columbia county, in August, 


LOUISIANA! Samvet Kennepy, for the 


/murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 


time of execution not appointed, 


° ry rye rye 
MAINE! ‘Tuomas Torn, for murder; now 


confined at hard labor tn the State Prison: time of 
execution not fixed. 


ILLINOIS! for the 


‘Time of execution net 


Atonzo Pennincton, 








s 
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POETRY. 


From the New-York Tribune. 
THE OUTCAST. 
I see myself as I used to be, 
A happy and sportive child, 
With every tone a tone of glee, 
The free and undefiled. 





Then, as a maid whose every thought 


Was still of coming hours; 
For in our youth life’s web seems wrought 
Inwoven all with flowers. 


I see myself as I used to be, 
When, gaining my untaught soul, 
Love won the young heart easily 
To another’s base control. 


Hushing my conscience wilfully, 
Shame was my portion on earth; 
And I sat me down in misery, | 
By my sad, forsaken hearth. 


I see myself as I used to be, 
The merry and laughing child, 
The maiden who stood so trustingly, 
And the loving heart beguiled. 


But I see not myself as I seem to be, 
An outeust despised and scorned ; 
My spirit turns with hopeful eye 
To the days that shall come unmourned. 


The days that shall come in future years, 
For I heed the voice within, 

And turn my back with penitent tears 
On the deathly paths of sin. 


I see myself as I yet shall be, 
In purity, robed above; 

Our Father looks down so mercifully, 
And his name itself is Love. 


I see myself as I yet shall be, 
For he breaks not the bruised reed, 
But looks with His glorious charity 
On those who are poor indeed. 


Oh ye whe look back on a life like snow 
In its purity, with gladness, 
Remember those whose cheek’s soft glow 
Hath long since paled ’neath the bitter woe 
That none but the outcast is doomed to know, 
Which creeps through the brain like madness. 


Aid, then, for pitying the souls in sin, 
Their gentlest love will wake; 
Repentant and hopeful they may begin 
To listen the heaven-sent voice within : 
Hasten immortals from death to win— 


Hasten, the soul is at stake. 
Vox Prima Luce. 





From the Plymouth Rock. 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
BY MISS C. ALLEN. 


And thou art dying now, . 
My own sweet babe; 

Death’s hand is on thy brow, 
My hopes to shade. 

Scarce beats thy little heart, 

, Thy pulse is low; 

¥et, beautiful thou art, 

In life’s last throe. 


Thy sparkling eyes no more 
Emit their light; 

Soon to a brighter shore 
Thou’ lt wing thy flight. 
Oh! smile once more on me 

Ere thou depart ; 
And may that last smile be 
Calm on my heart. 


Thy fluttering spirit tries 
Its bands to break; 
To sever earth’s cold ties, 
Its leave to take. 
List! ‘tis an ange!’s voice 
Calls thee away ; 
Say, could’st thou have thy choice, 
Here would’st thou stay! 


Methinks thy spirit-view 
Discerns above 

Scenes of a brighter hue, 
Where all is love. 

The dews of dea h doth rest 
On thy fair head; 

Still is thy guileless breast, 
And thou art dead! 


Thou wert my all, fair child, 
My only one; 

Yet, pure and undefiled, 
Death hath thee won. 

And now, dear boy, farewell, 
I yield thee up; 

Though bitterness doth dwell 
Within my cup. 





PRISONER’S FRIEND. 
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SCELLANY. 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. 
[Taken from the papers of the late John Brown, Esq.] 
There is a moral in this sketch, which we copy 
from the St. Louis Reveille, that the fair sex 
should note. John Brown left some good MS. 


behind him. 





| There came a lady and gentieman te the princi- 
pal hotel in Fairview, who took boarding for six 
months, but kept themselves entirely secluded 
‘fromthe good people of the village. Some calls 
| were made upon them, but the well-meant efforts 
|of the villagers were all repelled ; for the lady 
declined to see any company. Even the landlady 
was given to understand, that she was not at any 
time needed to the apartments of the strangers, 
and as they paid well and promptly, she saw no 
impropriety in the regulation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Volkenburg, (for such was the name they 
had on their baggage,) took frequent walks to 
the mineral springs, up to the gravel hill, over to 
the cave, and in every direction, but scrupulously 


‘avoided all acquaintance with the town folks, 


much to the annoyance of the latter. 

‘ They are as surly as the queer old man who 
played that trick on Seth Skinner, with the heavy 
boxes,’ said the landlord one day to some of his 
friends, ‘but they shan’t play a trick on me.’ 
And indeed there was not much danger of it, see- 
ing that Mr. Van Volkenburg paid his board each 
week in advance. 

When the strangers had been about three months 
in the village, the gentleman was called away 
to some distance, and left his wife alone at the 
hotel. 

‘I shall be absent a month, or perhaps six 
weeks,’ he said to the landlord, ‘ my wife will re- 
main. She only desires to live as she has before 
done, entirely secluded.’ 

So the stranger set out on his journey, and his 
lady remained at the hotel. Now of course peo- 
ple’s eyes were open ; for wasn’t the fame of the 
village dear to each one of them, as each one was 
part and parcel of the village? ‘To be sure it 
was ; and therefore it soon got abroad a few days 
after Mr. Van Volkenburg had left, that the strange 
woman at the hotel had actually sent a note through 
the Post Office, to Dr. Jenkins! 

That evening (for it was afternoon when he re- 
ceived the note,) Dr. Jenkins paid a visit to the 
lady at the hotel—he actually went into Mrs. 
Van Volkenburg’s room! Qh horror. 

Active measures were now necessary ; this 
thing couldn’t be endured. ‘The next day, a meet- 
ing of the elders was called, for the next Satur- 
day evening, to take the matter into considera- 





tion. 

But there was a power more active than the el- 
ders: this was the sympathetic sisterhood of the 
church, who conceived the idea of calling on the 
doctor to confess everything. ‘They thought this 
would be better than a formal trial; he could tell 
them all about it, and then be reprimanded, sus- 
pended, or even expelled, all in a quiet way.— 
Having convened, and sent a letter to the Doctor 
requesting his attendance, they awaited his com- 
ing with all possible patience, 


Dr. Jenkins was announced. When he receiv- 


‘ed the note from the ladies, stating that his pres- 


ence was desired as they wished to make an ex- 
amination, he was entirely at a loss tu imagine 
what it could mean; but he concluded the best 
way was to attend in his professional capacity and 
see. 

‘ Good evening, ladies’ said the Doctor, with a 
profound bow ; | am happy to report myself in 
answer to your call. It is always pleasant to wait 
on the ladies.’ 

Mrs. Leslie was the oldest lady in the room; 
not one of the rest noticed the salutation of the 
Doctor, but all looked at Mrs. Leslie, to see what 
she would do, and be governed accordingly. Mrs. 
Leslie looked indignant at the freedom of the Doe- 
tor’s entrance, and then all the rest looked indig- 
nant, too. Mrs. Leslie drew herself up with 
dignity :— 

‘ Dr. Jenkins,’ said she, ‘ we have met on deli- 
cate business—we wish you to be penitent, and 
in one word, sir, we all think you had better con- 
fess.’ 

‘ Confess!” exclaimed the Doetor, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

‘ Yes, sir—confess! and try to make atonement 
by humility.’ 

‘Upon my word, ladies, I do not understand 
you,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Don’t understand us!’ exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, 





casting a significant look at the other ladies, who 
thereupon, all looked significantly at each other— 
‘ Don’t understand us!’ 

* Outrageous! they all exclaimed, one after 
another: ‘ outrageous.’ 

‘Yes, Dr, Jenkins,’ resumed Mrs. Leslie, ‘your 
conduct is outrageous—Didn’t you visit that 
strange woman at the hotel? Do you confess 
that.’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ said the Doctor with a quiet 
smile, ‘1 did visit the lady whom I suppose you 
mean, Mrs. Van Volkenburg.’ 

* Did you ever, ladies, did you ever! exclaim- 
ed and partly asked Mrs. Leslie.’ 

‘ Never did, in all our lives,’ said two or three 
at once, 

‘ Anéthere, Dr. Jenkins,’ said Mrs Leslie, re- 
suming the investigation, ‘ will you tell us what 
took place ?? 

‘IT have no objection, madam,’ said the Doc- 
tor, ‘I went to her room, and while there em- 
braced ’ 

‘ 'That’ll do, Dr. Jenkins!’ broke in Mrs. Leslie, 
‘that’ll do. You may leave the room, sir, and 
blush, sir, blush for what you have done.’ 

‘Permit me, madam, to explain——-—’ 

‘No, sir: No explanations. We know what 
your plea would be. No, sir. We’ve heard 
enough, sir.’ 

* Well,’ said the Doctor. ‘If you will not hear 
me any further, I must bid you good evening, la- 
dies.’ 

And he bowed himself out of the room as po- 
litely as he bowed himself into it. 

The next Saturday evening, the Doctor attend- 
ed in answer to a summons from the Elders.— 
The examination was short. ‘Taking up the in- 
quiry where the ladies had left it, the chairman 
inquired of the Doctor if he had actually ‘ em- 
braced’ at the hotel, and if so, who?’ 

‘I embraced no person, sir.’ 

‘ Didn’t you confess as much to Mrs. Leslie and 
the other ladies?” 

* No, brother Slim, I was about to say to them, 
that when in the lady’s room, I , 

‘What, sir?’ 

‘I embraced the opportunity to draw a tooth 
for her, and the Doctor pulled it out of his 
pocket. 

The Doctor was acquitted ; but this did not pre- 
vent the appointment of a committee of ladies to 
call and examine Mrs. Van Volkenburg’s jaw. 











A PRISON DEATH, 
BY MIKE WALSH. 

Who can paint it? How much of bitter an- 
guish, hopeless desojation, and heart-chilling ho - 
ror is contained in that brief sentence? What the 
reflections of the poor forsaken and unfortunate 
are, during the few hours preceding final dissolu- 
tion, no human being can ever imagine. Stretch- 
ed on a bare board, or a miserable sop of dirty 
straw, in a dark and dreary cell, scarcely larger 
than the narrow hole that is to be his final resting 
place—with no one to commune with but his own 
troubled and corroding heart, and the God before 


must be the reflections of the dying prisoner’s 
mind? What the cheerless, withering agony of 
his last moments? No wife, no parent, no child 
to smooth, with words of deep and pitying con- 
cern, his stormy passage froma life of sorrow, 
suffering and shame to a doubtful and appalling 
eternity, he groans for his troubled spirit, unheard 
and unheeded by any fellow-being, while the hid- 
eous ghost of his crimes sits upon him like a night- 
mare, and trumpets through his racked and aching 
brain that it has been summoned by the Recording 
Angel to accompany him to the judgment seat of 
Heaven, and there bear damning testimony against 
his soul. There is a deep depth of heart-tortur- 
ing wo—a desolate and despairing desolation 
about the whole picture, from the contemplation 
of which the mind involuntarily shrinks with shud- 
dering horror. He dies, with full, blood-freezing 
consciousness that even his dishonored name will 
never be thought upon by his nearest relative (if 
relative he have) without blushing at the disgrace- 
fal connection, and cursing the hour that first in- 
troduced him as an actor on the world’s stage. 
When at length he sinks into the long dark sleep 
of death, so little notice is taken of the event, that 
not unfrequently his next door neighbor remains 
totally ignorant of the fact. A rough pine box is 
speedily brought after the discovery ot his demise, 
into which his cold corpse is thrown with more 
indecent carelessness than if it were that of the 
most worthless dog. A few coarse and disgusting 
jests, or a few beastly and brutal remarks, as may 
be suggested by the peculiar circumstances of the 





whom he is about to be shortly summoned, what | 











case, are usually passed by the hardened attaches 
in attendance, and very often responded to by most 
of the prisoners within hearing, after which he is 
hastily borne off—with as little ceremony as if 
portion of God’s spirit had never animated him— 
by some of his fellow prisoners, for one or more of 
whom, although they little dreamt it, the same 
hapless and dreadful destiny is perhaps reserved. 





Picture of War by Dr. Rush, 
A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
writing from Washington, calls to mind the well- 


late Dr. Rusu on the 


known sentiments of the 
subject of War: 

The growth of a military spirit in this country, 
is infinitely to be deprecated. Dr. Rush regretted 
the total silence of the Federal Constitution on 
the subject of an orrice for promoting and pre- 
serving perpetual peace in our country. Pndeed, it 
is not improbable that one-fourth the money ex- 
pended through such an office for the prevention 
of war, would effect more good, than all that is 
expended by the War Office, in the support of 
armies and the prosecution of war. After exhib- 
iting the outlines of such a Peace Office, the Dr. 
adds: ‘ Let the following sentence be inscribed, 
in letters of gold, over the doors of every State 
and Court House inthe United States: ‘THe Son 
or MAN CAME NOT INTO THE WORLD TO DESTROY 
MEN’S LIVES, BUT TO SAVE THEM.’ 

And to affect the minds of the people of the 
United States with a sense of the blessings of 
peace as contrasted with the evils of war, the Dr. 
proposed the following inscriptions to be painted 
on a sign over the door of the War Office: 

1. An office for butchering the human species. 
2. A widow and orphan making office. 

8. A broken-bone making office. 

4. A wooden-leg making office. 

5. An office for creating private and public 


e 
. 


6. An office for creating speculators, stock-job- 
bers and bankrupts. 

7. An office for creating famine. 

8. An office for creating political diseases. 

9. An office for creating poverty, and the des- 
truction of liberty and national happiness. 





A Prize anv 4 Branx.—Some years ago, when 
all the world went mad upon lotteries, the cook of 
a middle-aged gentleman drew from his hands 
the savings of some years. Her master, curions 
to know the cause, learned that she had repeated- 
ly dreamed that a certain number was a great 
prize, and she had bought it. He called her a 
fool for her pains, and never omitted an occasion 
to tease her upon the subject. One day, however, 
the master saw in the newspapers, or at his book- 
seller’s in the country town, that the number was 
actually the £20,000 prize. ‘The cook was called 
up ; a palaver ensued—had known each other for 
many years—loth to part, etc. In short, he pro- 
posed, and was accepted, but insisted on marriage 
being celebrated the next morning. Married the) 
were ; and, as the carriage took them from ehurch. 
they enjoyed the following dialogue: ‘ Well, Mo!- 
ly, two happy events in one day. You have mar- 
ried, I trust, a good husband. You have some- 
thing else ; but, first let me ask you where you 
have locked up your lottery ticket?’ Molly, wh: 
thought her husband was only bantering her again 
on the old point, cried, * Don’t ye say no more a- 
bout it. I thought how it would be, and that | 
never should hear the end on’t, so_ I sald it to the 
baker of our village for a guinea profit. So ye 
need never be angry with me again about that!’ 


‘Is them old fellows alive now ?’ said an ur- 
chin to the teacher. ‘What old persons do you 
mean, my dear?’ ‘ Why, Paul, and Luke, Dute- 


ronomy, and them.’ 





AGENTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Isaac Austin, Nantucket. Post Master, Danvers. 
T. A. Smith, Annisquam. John Bailey, New-Bedfund 
Benj. Spinney, ‘Taunton. H. Bates, Norten. 
Capt. C.Goodspeed, Hyannis, G. Higgins, P. M.Brewste1 
8. Higgins, Orleans Rev. Mr. Clark, ‘Truro. 
Noah Jackman, Attleboro.’ J.S. Hammond, Marbleh’d 
M. Polly, Leominster. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston 
Nathan Wyman, Woburn, Hiram A. Merse, Holliston 
Rev. Wm. Coe, E. Medway. E. K. Whitaker, Needham 
Darius Smith, Weymouth. 

VERMONT. 

Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Barre. Eli Ballou, Montpelier. 
Haskell& Palmer, W oodstock.Dr. Spaulding, Brattleboro’ 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Leonard Chase, Milford. E. K. Rowell, Manchester 
Rufas Merrill, Concord. Rev. I. Thompson, Halifas 
RHODE-ISLAND. 

Rev. B. Taylor, Providence. 
MICHIGAN. 


Ww. Ww. Hebbard, Adrian, ; Ww. H. Gray, Kalamazoo. 


Lenawee Co. 
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